METEOROLOGY*

CHAP.   II.

OF METEOROLOGY.

A HOUGH the phenomena of the weather must faavg at
all times attracted much of the attention of mankind^
because their subsistence and their comfort in a gn at
measure depended upon them, it was not till the 17th
century that any considerable progress was made in in-
vestigating the laws of meteorology- How desirous so-
ever the ancients might have been to acquire aa accu-
rate knowledge of this science, their want of proper in-
struments entirely precluded them from cultivating. it.
By the discovery of the barometer and thermometer hi
the nth century, and the invention of accurate electro-
meters and hygrometers in the 18th, this defect is now
pretty well supplied 5 and philosophers are enabled to
make meteorological observations with ease and aecq-
racy. Accordingly, a very great number of such ob*
servations have been collected, which have been ar-
ranged and examined from time to time by ingenious
men, and consequences deduced from them, on which
several different theories of the weather have been
built; but meteorology is a science so exceedingly diffi-
cult, that notwithstanding the united exertions of some
of the first philosophers of the age, the phenomena of
the weather are still very far from being- completely